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THE SLAUGHTER OF THE INNOCENTS.* 


Ir I understand the objects of the Social Science Association, 
this is neither the time nor the place for any attempt at rhetori- 
cal display, and I conceive that when the Chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Public Health asked me to lecture here this evening, 
that he intended me to deliver a plain, matter-of-fact discourse. 
The subject selected is one in which I have a special interest, and 
one which is of no small importance to the community and the 
State. Here in America, it sometimes seems as if we set little 
store by human life, and in some places there is a wanton waste 
of existence which the authorities fail to recognize or at least re- 
fuse to arrest. This is partly due to the fact that the vast tide of 
emigration from the densely peopled countries of the old world 
has not yet failed us, and because this supply has been ceaseless, 
because we have progressed so rapidly, and in a short time 
assumed a leading position in the list of nations, it seems to 
most persons probable that our resources cannot be easily ex- 
hausted. But in the turnings and overturnings of empires, we 
know not what may come, and ere another half-score of years 
have been added to the past, the vast supplies which we have been 
receiving from Germany and Ireland may be cut off, and then 
the American nation will be forced to rely upon its own resources 
to people the vast plains west of the Mississippi, and to work out 
fully the interesting problem whether we are or are not to be a 





* An Address on “ Infant Mortality, and the Necessity for a Foundling 
Hospital in Philadelphia,” read before the Social Science Association. 
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permanent people. If it has not now, infant life will then havea 
political value, and sage legislators will be aroused to the impor- 
tance of the subject, about which we intend to speak to-night. 
That this will come soon, is not unlikely, and it will be interest- 
ing to observe the influence of the recent Franco-German war 
upon emigration from the lattercountry. It may have augumented 
‘it during its progress, and this may continue until affairs there 
are permanently settled, but the waste of human life among the 
male portion of the population has been so great that it is most 
likely that it will be materially diminished for some time to 
come. If now, Great Britain should be plunged into war, and 
the supply from Ireland cut off, we would occupy a new position 
before the world. Already in some portions of New England, 
and even in Philadelphia, during some of the earlier years of the 
last decade the deaths exceeded the births, and during the year 
just closed the latter exceeded the former only four hundred and 
forty-four in this city. 

This is, no doubt, partly due to emigration from the Eastern 
to the Western States, but this will not account entirely for the 
facts, and it may yet become a serious question whether the 
Anglo-Saxon race is adapted for life in this country with its vari- 
able climate, and it may yet become a very serious question, 
whether the American will become a permanent nation if cmigra- 
tion is cut off, for it is beyond doubt that though our people are 
not physically weak, the number of children born to native pa- 
rents is small, and is decreasing every year. This is true not 
only of those families who have lived in this country for three or 
four generations, but it is more or less true of the immediate de- 
scendants of our Irish and German emigrants, for in few instances 
is the number of children of individuals of the second generation 
equal to that of the first, while in the third it is apt to grow still 
less. These facts have served the late lamented Dr. Hunt, of 
Great Britain, for a paper upon the national prospects of the 
American people—a paper remarkable for its thoughtfulness, and 
one which is entitled to grave consideration, as coming from the 
President of the London Anthropological Society.* 

These dangers at least make infant mortality important politi- 





*The late Dr. Knox treats of the same subject in his brilliant but 
paradoxical way, in his “ Races of Man.”—Eb, 
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cally, and thus the subject becomes interesting to every citizen of 
this great and wonderful country. If in the future we should 
have to rely upon ourselves, every infant born into the world has 
become, if its life can be preserved, a source of wealth to the 
State, and it will be another to go forth with a strong arm or a 
brave heart to subdue the far West—that land, which with its 
rich soil, its inexhaustible mineral resources and grand water- 
courses, is almost an empire within itself. 

But important as this is, there is another view, and if the State 
and the community refuse to recognize the rights of outcast and 
abandoned children, philanthropic persons know that these waifs 
of humanity are living beings; that they are as capable as any 
of becoming useful in the world; that they are moved with them 
by the same emotions, by the same -hopes and fears, by the same 
loves and hates; that they are immortal souls, inheriting with 
them the same eternity. 

The subject has assumed a new importance in this city during 
the past few months, owing to an attempt to awaken public in- 
terest in favor of the erection of a Foundling Hospital in Phila- 
delphia. 

During the year 1870, several long editorial articles were pub- 
lished in the public journals in regard to this matter, all of them 
taking the affirmative side of the question. 

While we expect to speak more or less fully upon the whole 
subject of infant mortality, the matter to which we wish to di- 
rect especial attention is the death-rate among illegitimate chil- 
dren, and particularly among those who are generally and offici- 
ally denominated “ foundlings.” 

In discussing this subject, two propositions may be accepted as 
true: 1. That every human life is of political importance and 
ought to be made a source of wealth to the State. 2. That it is 
important for the State that children born in it be reared in such 
& manner as to secure most thoroughly their full physical, mental 
and moral development. 

That the former of these propositions is true is generally con- 
ceded, and it is so manifest that it needs no further discussion. 
The second seems to follow the first in regular order, and is 
almost equally obvious ; yet. every one who understands the con- 
dition of American society and has studied these subjects at all, 
must have been convinced that the matter is sadly neglected and 
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even unthought of by the vast majority of persons. Yet it isa 
great principle in the economy of nations that low physical, men- 
tal and moral development detract most rapidly from national 
strength and usefulness. 

If the first of the three be true, then, when an individual be- 
comes the subject of disease, instead of being a source of wealth, 
he becomes a tax upon the community in which he lives; more- 
over, his offspring, by inheriting his infirmities, may themselves 
suffer, and so with his children’s children, until a whole family 
may cease to be productive and become positive consumers of the 
energies uf others. This principle applied to races or nations is 
obvious enough, and in such a grand total would be observed by 
all, but when applied to individuals it is too often forgotten. No 
one can tell how many persons in this great city are to-night de- 
pending upon public and private charity for their support, and no 
one can tell how many of these are ill from diseases acquired in 
infancy through neglect or ignorance upon the part of their 
parents or guardians. Such statistical information cannot be 
obtained, but I am impressed with the opinion that if the truth 
could be learned, it would prove most startling. 

The mental and moral education of outcast children is equally 
important to the community and the nation at large—for the 
higher is the development of the one and the more thoroughly 
the other is secured, the greater will be the capabilities of the in- 
dividual for usefulness, the more likely will he be found walking 
in the paths of virtue. It is too true that sin may find its way 
to gilded mansions, but it is a fact patent to all that the import- 
ant outbreaks against public order are among the lower classes, 
and that among these vice seeks no longer to hide itself, but be- 
fore the world openly boasts of its existence. Upon the outcast 
among the lower orders the public money is squandered, and by 
them hospitals, houses of correction and prisons are demanded, 
and it is with the uneducated and abandoned children of the lower 
classes that these are filled to overflowing. We, in America, 
where few statistics are to be obtained, know nothing of the pro- 
portion of illegitimate children and foundlings among the inmates 
of our public institutions, but some information upon this subject 
has been collected abroad. Hill, in his work on crime, writes, 
that Mrs. McMillan, who had charge of the female department of 
the Glasgow prison, states that a majority of the large number of 
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female prisoners who had come under her care were illegitimate. 
In France, in 1853, it is said that of 5,758 persons in the bagnios 
of that country, 391, or 6.09 per cent., were illegitimate, and that 
146, or 2.53 per cent., were foundlings. At the same time there 
were 18,205 persons in the State prisons, of whom 880, or 4.83 
per cent., were illegitimate, and 361, or 1.43 per cent., were found- 
lings. 

This statement, however, gives no very definite idea of the fre- 
quency of crime among the general population and among the 
special class of which we have been speaking. Much more im- 
portant is the fact that one out of every 1,300 Frenchmen becomes 
the subject of legal punishment, while one out of every 158 per- 
sons who were formerly foundlings is to be found in prison. The 
assertion is made that the same proportion holds good in the 
houses of correction, and probably also in almshouses. 

Accepting them as true, the statement that every infant life has 
a political value, and that it is to the interest of the State to in- 
sure the thorough physical, mental and moral development of her 
children, let us turn our attention to the study of the statistical 
information which we possess in regard to the death-rate among 
children in the community at large, and afterwards to that of the 
separate class which we may denominate abandoned infants or 
foundlings. 

According to the returns of the Board of Health of Philadel- 
phia, there were born in this city, during the five years ending 
December 31, 1870, 85,957 living infants and 3,933 dead. During 
the same period there died, among the living infants, 19,227 chil- 
dren one year old or under, or a mortality of 22.36 per cent. 
during the first year of life. Of those that died when they were 
between one and two years old, there were 6,409, or of all the 
living children born in this city during that period, 25,636 died 
before they were two years old—a mortality of a fraction more 
than 29.82 per cent. Between birth and the age of five years, 
31,662 died, or a mortality of a little more than 36.81 per cent. 

This death-rate is certainly startling enough, and the mortality 
is largely confined to the first year, as has already been shown. 
To make this more plain, of the 31,662 persons who died before 
they reached their fifth year, 19,227, or a little more than 57.24 
per cent., died during the first year of life. This result is obtained 
by examining the figures as above stated, and is no doubt rather 
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small. The source of error is in the record of births, the value 
of which is unfortunately much impaired by the carelessness of 
some medical practitioners in making returns. This is greatly to 
be regretted, and Mr. Addicks, the Health officer, calls attention 
to the fact in his last annual report, and urges greater care in 
future. The register of deaths is no doubt reliable, as no one can 
be buried without the ;roper certificate; and hence, we have 
another source of information in the comparison of the percent- 
age of deaths. 
Of all these that occurred in Philadelphia there were: 


l year and under. 1 to 2 years. 2 to 5 years. 
1865, . - 25.01 per cent. 7.98 9.57 
1866, . . 26.73 8.70 8.43 
1867, . . - 31.04 7.60 6.72 
1868, . - 81.31 8.56 6.22 
1869, . ° - 29.24 8.65 8.74 
1870, - 27.63 7.90 8.74 


170.96 49.39 48.42 


The relation of these percentages for the six successive years 
is as follows: Of every 268.77, 170.96 are one year or under, 
49.39 between one and two years old, and 48.42 between two and 
five years old; or in other words, of every one hundred children 
dying in this city during that period, 63.23 were aged one year or 
less, and 36.77 were between one and five years old. There is, 
therefore, a disparity of over five per cent. in the two calculations. 

Our mortality among infants is about the same as that in New 
York, as is shown by examining the reports of the Board of 
Health of that city. If we compare it with that of other coun- 
tries, it appears somewhat excessive. According to Farr, 65,464, 
or 16.69 per cent. of the 392,224 children who were born in Eng- 
land in 1867, died before the completion of their first year—an 
excess against Philadelphia of 5.57 per cent. This difference is 
not more than is perfectly natural when we remember that all 
England is ‘included in the calculation, and that the 16.69 per 
cent. is the combined result of a city and rural population. On 
the other hand, our mortality compares very favorably with that 
of the Austrian empire—in the whole of which, according to 
Ritter von Rittershain, of Prague, 25.36 per cent. of all the 
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children born between 1855 and 1861, died during the first year 
of life, a difference of three per cent. in our favor.. In Berlin, 
from 1816 to 1841, the mortality among infants under one year 
was 22.7, or about the same as our own. (Jacobi.) 

We may, therefore, conclude that the mortality among infants 
in Philadelphia compares very favorably with that of other large 
cities; but here, as in all large cities, there is a fearful waste 
of human life during the first five years of existence. This 
occurs chiefly among the working classes, as will be shown in the 
sequel, and a vast proportion of these deaths could be prevented 
by proper care and the diffusion of proper information; more 
than 50 per cent. of them are the result of ignorance or criminal 
carelessness. 

There is, however, a class of children to which I wish to direct 
especial attention, that is to those who are illegitimate. 

The number of these annually born in Philadelphia it is im- 
possible to determine, as there is no separate registration of them. 
Mr. Acton (on Prostitution, pp. 278 and 279) gives the following 
statistics for Europe: 

Per cent. 
Locality. Period. of all births, 

England, .. ‘ ° ’ 1867, . 5.9 
Scotland, . ja tbs , ° 1866, ° 10.1 
Spain, R ° ‘ ° ° 1864, ° 5.5 
Italy, ‘ ° . "a a 1865, ° 5.1 
Holland, ‘ : ‘ 1864, ; 4.1 
Belgium, . ‘ e ‘ ‘ 1865, , 1. 

France, . ‘ ‘ : > 1864, 7. 

Prussia, . : . ° ° 1864, 8.1 
Norway, . . ° . ° 1860, 8.4 
Sweden, . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 1864, 9.5 
Austria, . ° . ° , 1864, . 10.9 
Wurtemberg, . : ° ° 1864, ; 16.4 
Bavaria, . ‘ ° : ‘ 1862, ° 22.5 
Vienna, . ‘ ° : ° 1866, : 51.5 
Paris, , ° ° : , 1867, ‘ 28.1 
Berlin, ‘ : . , , 1863, 15.9 
Edinburgh, , ‘ ° ° 1866, ; 10.2 
London, ° 1867, : 4.1 


Average 12.8 
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This is obviously higher than the percentage of illegitimacy in 
Philadelphia. Probably that of London, which is about 4.1 per 
cent., is nearer the truth, and adopting this as the standard, of the 
17,194 children who came into the world in this city in 1870, 
about 700 were born out of wedlock. This estimate is certainly 
low enough. 

In the registration of deaths in Philadelphia, no distinction is 
made between legitimate and illegitimate children, but the mor- 
tality among them is fearful. Dr. Frazer, of Glasgow, (Trans. of 
Social Seience Asso. of Great Britain for 1860, p. 653,) writing 
of this subject, says: “I have no means of correctly estimating 
the number of illegitimate children who die early in cities; but 
judging from a somewhat lengthened experience as one of the 
medical officers in connection with the largest public dispensary 
in this city, I am of the opinion that but few of them survive the 
jirst year.” I, myself, have happened to have opportunities to 
attend professionally quite a number of children of this class 
outside of hospitals, and it is my conviction that at least 75 per 
cent. of those born alive in this city die during the first year of 
their lives.* 

Many of these children are born in the Philadelphia hospital. 
Since 1864, the average number of births in that institution has 
been 246 per year, of which about 188 were illegitimate. Among 
these the mortality, in the institution, is not inordinately large; 
but many of the women obtain positions as wet-nurses from four 
to six weeks after their confinement, putting their children out to 
board. Almost all of these infants perish. I have, whenever 
opportunity offered, Obtained information in regard to them after 





* Since this page was written I have obtained the last volumes (xi and 
xii) of the Transactions of the Obstetrical Society of London, which con- 
tain the second portion of the report of a committee appointed by that 
body about two years ago to investigate the subject of infant mortality in 
Great Britain. On that committee were Drs. Hall Davis, Tyler Smith, 
Robert Barnes, Meadows, Playfair, and others—all noted men, known 
wherever medical science is taught—and I was gratified to notice that 
they believed the mortality among illegitimate children in London to be 
precisely what has been stated here—75 per cent. during the first year. 
They also quote Mr. Jones, of Wales, who says, “70 to 80 per cent. of 
illegitimates die within the first year.” 
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they left the hospital, and my strong conviction is that 90 per 
cent. of them succumb before the end of their first year. 

The deaths among illegitimate children certainly swell in no 
small degree the sum of infant mortality in large cities, and ac- 
cording to my observation, this is due to neglect and deficient 
nutrition. 

The poor victims of misplaced confidence have no sooner given 
birth to their children than they are abandoned by their heartless 
seducers and turned into the world outcasts from society. The 
result is, that one of two courses is open to them to rid themselves 
at once and summarily of their burden—by criminal means, or to 
delegate the care of their children to others, and go forth and 
earn a livelihood for both. The result is almost equally fatal to 
the child in either case, for when it is separated from its mother 
during the day its feeble life soon goes out because it is deprived 
of the natural aliment and care which she would have gladly 
given it, if fortune had smiled upon her more kindly; or there is 
another course open to her. Clinging to her child, she may strug- 
gle on amidst poverty and distress until, to obtain daily bread for 
both, she yields once more to temptation, and plunges for a 
whole life-time into the dark vortex of sin, to travel, with deep 
yearnings for a better life, the bitterest path which human feet 
can tread. This is no fancy picture. I have seen it here in Chris- 
tian Philadelphia,—not once, but many times; and there are in 
this city to-day, hundreds and hundreds of suffering and mis- 
guided women struggling in a dark, deep stream, which will soon 
overwhelm them for want of a kindly hand to aid them. 

For these and their mute children, I would raise my voice and 
entreat those kindly disposed, to aid them, and I would urge the 
government, in its own interest and for the sake of humanity, to 
protect them by the strong arm, of the law. 

That these mothers should destroy their own offspring is not 
surprising, and it is only too probable that infanticide is not a 
rare crime in Philadelphia. As yet the coroner has never published 
any annual reports, but through the kindness of Mr. Daniels and 
Mr. Sees, I have obtained access to the records of that officer, 
from 1863 to the present time. During that period, 964 inquests 
were held on children one week old or under, or an average of 132 
per year. 

The remarks that I am about to make, are based chiefly upon 
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the results of the inquests from November 1, 1863, to October 31, 
1866, and from November 1, 1869, to March 31, 1870. 

The percentage of inquests on children under one week old has 
increased since 1863. In the second half of that year it was 10, 
in 1864 8}, in 1865 it had fallen to 7 per cent., in 1866 73, but 
in 1870, the number rose again to 11, and from January 1 to 
March 31 of the present year it has risen to 174 per cent., or in 
other words, nearly one-fifth of all the examinations made by the 
coroner during that time have been upon children one week old. 
It is impossible to say precisely how many of these infants had 
perished by violence, but it is a significant fact, that Dr. Shap- 
leigh, coroner’s physician, says that it is his opinion that a ma- 
jority of these, which he examines, have been murdered. If this 
is true, nearly one hundred infanticides come under the notice of 
the coroner of Philadelphia in one year. 

The verdicts given by the coroner’s juries strongly support the 
same view, for out of 864 inquests upon persons under one week 
old, 210 are reported to have perished from “ unknown causes,” 
293 from “asphyxia,” 94 were “still-born,” 62 from “exposure 
and neglect,” and 22 died “from want of medical attention.” 
This last verdict demands more than a passing notice. It should 
not only figure largely in the coroner’s records, but also in the 
reports of the Board of Health. 

Few persons outside of the medical profession, and {few in it, 
who have not practiced among the poor, can conceive how many 
children die from want of proper medical advice. Among the 
poorer classes it is not uncommon to postpone sending for the 
doctor until near the close of the life of the child, and every phy- 
sician has often been told, when called to one of these patients, 
that it was not expected that he would cure the infant, “but you 
must come, you know, as we must have a line to bury the little 
darlint.” As our laws now stand, I am informed by competent 
legal authority, there is nothing to prevent any physician from 
giving the usual certificate in these cases. I have been tempted 
many times to call the coroner to inquire into the causes of death 
in such cases, and I am firmly convinced that some legislative 
action is needed upon this subject, in order to prevent physicians , 
giving certificates in cases where careless and heartless parents 
or others have neglected to procure the necessary medical advice 
until their children were past recovery. 
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But, to return to the coroner’s records—out of the 864 verdicts 
which we are considering, only 82 are marked as cases of infanti- 
cide. Of these 38 were drowned, 17 strangled, 10 suffocated and 
killed by being thrown down cesspools, from windows, and in- 
jured in other ways. There is no doubt, however, that many of 
those registered as dying from unknown and other causes, were 
really murdered. The reports of the Board of Health are 
equally suspicious, for we find that in 1870, 49 infants died from 
“asphyxia,” 457 of “convulsions,” 433 of “debility,” 214 of 
“exhaustion,” while the number of “ still-births” was 822. These 
are all exceedingly questionable expressions, but the number of 
still-births is not inordinately large, for they comprise only 4.78 
per cent. of the whole number, while at the Philadelphia Hospital, 
which may be taken as a standard for comparison, there were 115 
infants dead-born in 1490, in other words, 7.73 per cent., an excess 
in favor of this city of 2.95 per cent. Only children under one 
week old are included in this calculation, while no doubt many 
older than this perish through violence, and a large number die 
before they are one year old from neglect—as criminal as the 
actual act of murder. 

It must be remembered, too, while considering this subject of 
infanticide, that very many of the bodies of murdered infants 
never come under the notice of the coroner, but thrown down 
cesspools, into culverts, or into the rivers upon the east and the 
west, they rest until the sea and the earth shall give up their 
dead. 

It seems conclusive, therefore, that infanticide is not a rare 
crime in Philadelphia, yet it is one which is usually undetected 
and unpunished. This aspect of the subject shows very plainly 
that some means should be adopted to preserve the lives of these 
children. 

Many of the infants abandoned in this city are admitted to the 
Philadelphia Hospital, and occupy a room in the southeast corner of 
the institution. The apartment is well ventilated and lighted, and 
the children well clothed. They are all well fed, the milk being 
supplied from cows fed upon the farm connected with the hospital. 
The supply of this is ample, and its quality is as good as that 
in the country, and much better than that furnished many of the 
wealthiest families in the centre of the city. During the three 
years which ended September 30, 1870, 245 children were admit- 
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ted to.that room. Of these 162 died, 42 were discharged and 31 
were adopted. Of the remaining 8 we have no record. During 
that time there was, therefore, the terrible mortality of 66.12 per 
cent., the 8 children of whom there was no record being included 
in the calulation. 

This statement, however, represents but one side of the truth, 
and to obtain all the information which may be derived from 
these statistics, we must study the mortality at different ages. 
The following table represents this in 232 cases: 

— — —— Percentage 


Dis- 
Age. Died. charged. . * of Mortality, 


Under 2 months 70 51 1 16 2 72.85 

Between 2 & 6 months 74 58 5 7 4 %8.87 
as 6&12 * 23 14 6 2 1 _~ 60.86 
“ 1& 2 years 55 32 21 2 58.18 
* 2&3 * 10 3 4 3 30 


ee ee — 


Total 232 «86158 37 30 7 681 


It is to be regretted that a larger number of cases could not be 
made available, but unfortunately the early records of the de- 
partment have been mislaid. As thus stated, however, the above 
results are not suited for comparison. 

In estimating the infant mortality of the city, we dealt chiefly 
with children under one year old, and hence those older than this 
must be excluded from the calculation. Of those aged one year 
and under, there were 167, of whom 123 died, a mortality of 
73.05 per cent. We have previously learned that 29.03 per cent. 
of all the children born in Philadelphia die before they have com- 
pleted their second year. Therefore the death-rate among the 
foundlings is about 44.02 per cent. more than that of all Phila- 
delphia. 

Dark as this record is, it is not by any means the worst aspect 
of the case. The table shows that a large number of the chil- 
dren were adopted, and upon examining the records, it was found 
that those thus removed were inmates of the wards for an average 
period of only 11 days. This was certainly not long enough to 
greatly endanger their lives, and in estimating the mortality, they 
may with justice be excluded from the calculation. Of these 
there were 31, and excluding them the mortality is raised to the 
terrible number of 78.21 per cent. 
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This fearful result is not due to hereditary disease, for when 
they enter the institution most of these children are ordinarily 
healthy, and the high mortality is largely due to acquired dis- 
orders, for on turning to the causes of death we find that of the 158 
infants who perished, 118 or 74.69 per cent. died from diseases 
of the digestive system, while only 40 or 25.31 per cent. died 
from other affections, and we cannot but believe that if these 
children had been placed under favorable circumstances, a fair 
proportion of them would have thriven and done well. 

I cannot leave the statistics I have just furnished without one 
other remark. I make it in simple justice to the twelve gentle- 
men who composed the Board of Management of the Philadelphia 
Hospital. It is no fault of theirs that this fearful mortality has 
been going on there, and when their attention was called to it 
they promptly did all they could to relieve the condition of these 
abandoned children, but unfortunately they are hampered on 
every side, and their hands are bound as with bands of iron by 
the inhumane and unwise action of City Councils. 

Comparatively few persons in this city know the vast extent 
and importance of the Philadelphia Hospital, and many are dis- 
posed to complain when informed that nearly $500,000 were ap- 
propriated for its maintenance in 1870. But it is at once apparent 
that this complaint is unfounded when we learn that here in 
Philadelphia, with her wide reputation for humanity and charity, 
our sick poor are maintained at an average cost of $2 per week 
per individual, food, nursing, medicines, clothing and all other 
necessaries being included in this estimate. This is true notwith- 
standing all other large and well-conducted hospitals in this or 
any other civilized country spend on an average $4 or its equiva- 
lent per week for the support of each individual within their 
walls, 

Yet notwithstanding this notoriously low figure, the Board of 
Managers of the Philadelphia Hospital are accused of extrava- 
gance by sensational and untruthful scribblers in the public jour- 
nals. It is hardly to be presumed that these will have any influ- 
ence when the truth comes to be known, but as matters are now, 
every effort made to increase the annual appropriation has failed 
to meet with a proper, hearty response. On the other hand, it 
must not be forgotten that the officers of the city government are 
under the influence of an unhealthy public sentiment, and that 
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many of the community believe that there is an exorbitant ex- 
penditure of the public means for the support of the sick poor of 
the city, and it seems to us that the time has come for the whole 
subject to be carefully reviewed, when it can undoubtedly be 
shown that the annual appropriation for this object is shamefully 
small.* 

But to return to our main theme. Philadelphia is not alone 
in this fearful mortality among her foundlings, for at the “ Nur- 
sery and Child’s Hospital,’”” New York—an “ Institution under 
the assiduous management of 35 estimable ladies belonging to the 
best society ” of that city—the mortality, according to Dr. Jacobi, 
is 50 per cent., notwithstanding the children in it are half wet- 
nursed and half bottle-fed. The women acting in the capacity of 
nurses are well clothed, their food is good and plenty, and the 
medical attendance is efficient. It has been previously stated 
that the mortality among the foundlings at the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital admitted under two years old is 66.81 per cent.; there is 
therefore an excess against us of 16.81 per cent. This compari- 
son is not unjust. The infants received enter in about the same 
conditions, for Dr. Jacobi says that the average age of those that 
are received at the New York Hospital is 4 to 5 months, and he 
further states that the mortality of the nursery, “if all the ad- 
mitted infants were new-born instead of being 4 to 5 months, 
would be so appalling that he is glad he is not required to state 
its exact figures ;” but estimating this by comparison with the 
death-rate of infants one year old and under in New York, he 
says it would amount to 73 per cent.+ 

At the “Infant’s Hospital,” Randall’s Island, New York, the 
results are equally unfavorable. During the first half of 1869, 
606 were admitted, of whom 362 died, a mortality of 59.73 per 
cent., or 7.08 per cent. less than in Philadelphia. The average 
age of these children at the time they came into the institution 
was four months and fourteen days. 





* This is but a part of the cowardly policy adopted by both political 
parties during the years that have elapsed since consolidation,—the policy 
of avoiding any increase of actual taxation in order to secure (by this 
false economy) the votes of the tax-payers. Hence the continual loans 
which have increased the city debt, and have thrown upon posterity the 
burdens which the present generation should have borne.—Eps. 

+ “ Raising and education of abandoned children,” pp. 37, 39. 
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The death-rate in these three hospitals is hardly lower than 
that in the foundling asylums of Europe at the close of the last 
and the commencement of the present century. The following 
table, derived partly from Dr. Jacobi’s pamphlet and partly from 
Dr. Routh’s work on infant feeding, establishes the truth of this 
assertion : 


Paris, 
Dublin, 


St. Petersburg, 


Per cent. 


60. 
98. 
85.6, 


Period. 
1789, 
1791, 
1772-1784, 


Remarks. 


died before end of first year. 
“ 


it) “ce 


“ 97. 
“ 50. 
Vienna, . - 92. 
Brussels, - 79. 
Madrid, eet 
All France, 60. 
Paris, 50. 
Belgium, » 
Moscow, - 66. 
All France, . 175. 
% - 60. 
Paris, . ~ 60. 
Barcelona, . 60. at the close of last century. 
Marseilles, . 90. “ * = 
Florence, - @. . ™ % 
Irkutsk, - 100. died before end of first year. 


1785, 

1830-1833, 

1811, 

1811, 

1811, 

1824, 

1838, 

1823-1833, died before end of first year. 
1822-1831, w“ “ 6 
1818, 

1824, 

1838, 


We will now study the causes of these fearful death-rates, and 
at the onset of this investigation it is to be remembered that no 
single influence has produced this result, but that it depends upon 
a variety of causes. We have every reason to believe, from the 
statements of Dr. Jacobi, who, when he wrote the pamphlet from 
which we have been quoting, was a member of the Medical Board 
of the New York Nursery, that that asylum is well built and in 
good hygienic condition, and that the little patients are well cared 
for; yet, to use his own language, they have been “ out-Heroding 
Herod ”—language which did not fall as a flattering unction upon 
the ears of the Board of Management. So startled were they by 
Dr. Jacobi’s bold declaration of the truth that they, like too 
many other unscientific philanthropists, sacrificed the services and 
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attempted to detract from the veracity and professional reputation 
of an able and intelligent physician, rather than abandon their 
own murderous schemes—which, however, it must be acknow- 
ledged, were intended to preserve, but which in the end only added 
to the already fearful waste of human life. The New York Nur- 
sery then shows that the high percentage of deaths is not the re- 
sult of bad nursing, imperfect medical attendance, or poorly 
devised hospital accommodations. 

Two grand causes of this mortality may be cited: 1. The want 
of proper nutriment. 2. The aggregation of many infants in one 
or more confined apartments. The want of proper nutriment is 
an exceedingly important element in the discussion of this ques- 
tion, as is shown by the results of all foundling asylums where 
children are dry-nursed. The results of the other hospitals already 
named, show this most conclusively, and it may be positively 
asserted that young children committed to the care of such insti- 
tutions, have a very small chance of living until the end of their 
first year. That partial wet-nursing will not obviate this diffi- 
culty is proved most conclusively by Dr. Jacobi’s statistics. 

Science has yet discovered no substitute for the natural ali- 
ment of the child which is adapted to its wants in large cities. 
Yet children will thrive and do well, and the mortality among 
them be comparatively small, provided they are bottle-fed in the 
country. It is impossible to furnish any statistics to prove this 
statement, but it is asserted by many intelligent suburban physi- 
cians, whom we have met, that they experience comparatively little 
difficulty in raising infants on artificial food—in other words, 
carefully prepared cow’s milk. Dr. Hiram Corson, of this State, 
in an able pamphlet published in 1870, says that children can be 
easily raised upon this diet. Mr. Selby Norton, Fellow of the 
Obstetrical Society of London, in speaking of the comparative 
merits of wet-nursing and pure cow’s milk, uses in 1870 the fol- 
lowing somewhat astonishing but very expressive sentence: “In 
my own practice I should deem it a matter of indifference which 
was used, even from the very first day of existence.” I am unable 
to say whether Dr. Norton practices his profession in crowded 
London or one of the suburban districts, but I feel confident that 
he and Dr. Corson, of this State, nearly or quite agree in their 
views, and I am equally confident, after a large experience as con- 
sulting physician to the largest hospital in this State, that infants 
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admitted into such asylums do very well if wet-nursed and do 
very poorly if dry-nursed, even when good and well prepared 
cow’s milk is supplied them. I am equally convinced that the 
statistics of all foundling hospitals in the past and present cen- 
tury confirm this opinion, and it may be concluded that children 
have little chance of surviving unless they are well and carefully 
wet-nursed. The results at the Philadelphia Hospital, where I 
know from personal experience that the cow’s milk supplied is 
unusually good, prove this, and the statistics of the New York 
Nursery, where the children are half wet-nursed and half bottle- 
fed, corroborate the statement still more strongly. 

The aggregation of a large number of young. children in one 
small room is exceedingly objectionable. The most healthy and 
carefully attended infant always has about it a faint, unpleasant 
odor. If a large number are confined together this is materially 
increased, and when it is mingled with other effluvia it becomes 
almost insupportable, and if general hospitals are difficult to keep 
pure and well ventilated, infant asylums are more so. The last 
difficulty is augumented by the peculiar susceptibility of young 
children to cold, which makes the ventilation of such institutions 
a matter of extreme importance. The aggregation of young chil- 
dren with artificial feeding is a prolific source of infant mortality. 

Another trouble is nursing. In large cities, as these institu- 
tions are now conducted, it is almost impossible to secure experi- 
enced and competent women to take charge of these children. 
This, however, is of minor importance, and is insignificant in 
comparison with the first and second objections. 

It is plainly true, therefore, that the erection of foundling 
asylums is strongly to be reprobated, and we cannot better insure 
the speedy death: of the abandoned children of Philadelphia than 
by establishing such an institution in our midst. Opened from the 
best motives and. reared through the highest impulses, it would 
but prove a “hecatomb of the innocents,” and instead of saving, . 
it would be positively destructive to human life. The three in- 
stitutions which we have been comparing, yield worse results 
than the attempt to rear children in the narrow alleys and courts 
of this great city. 

By the records of our Board of Health, we cannot determine 
the difference in the number of deaths among the upper and lower 
classes, but Dr. Jacobi says that “ of 100 infants born alive to the 
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gentry of England (1844) there died 20; to the working classes, 50. 
In the aristocratic families of Germany there died in four years 
5.7 per cent.; amongst the poor of Berlin 34.5. In Brussels the 
mortality, up to the fifth year, was 6 per cent. in the families of 
capitalists, 33 amongst tradesmen and professional people, and 
54 amongst the workingmen and domestics.” Quoting De Vil- 
liers, he further writes that, “the mortality amongst the children 
of the workingmen of Lyons is 35 per cent., and in well-to-do 
families and agricultural districts it is 10 per cent.” 

Upon comparing these statistics with those of the three hos- 
pitals we have been citing—the New York Nursery, 50 per cent., 
as it now receives children; 73 per cent., the estimated mortality 
of Dr. Jacobi, if all the infants were admitted at birth; 59 per 
cent. at Randall’s, and 66.12 per cent. at the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital—the excess against these institutions is found to be most 
alarming. The conviction that the mortality would be less if 
they were closed, and the children were left to the cold charities 
of the world, almost irresistibly forces itself upon us. 

These hospital statistics show, however, that some action in 
this matter is demanded. If any evidence is needed to make this 
more conclusive, it is to be found in the records at the coroner’s 
office, which show that the waste of infant life from neglect and 
infanticide is terrible. It therefore behooves us to consider what 
means should be adopted to diminish the mortality among ille- 
gitimate and abandoned children. 

Starting with the proposition announced at the beginning of 
this paper, that the life of every infant is of political value, and 
should be fostered, and if possible, preserved for the State, we are 
ready to recommend that the public authorities assume the care 
of all of these children. This should be done by the government 
rather than by any association of private citizens, because the tax 
upon the latter would be too severe, and because it is not indi- 
viduals but the community at large that is to be benefited by 
such action. The good will come to the latter by the diminu- 
tion of disease, and through improved physical, mental and moral 
development. 

The particular system to be adopted by the government is a 
subject open for discussion, and is too important to be more than 
foreshadowed in a paper of this kind It may be assumed, how- 
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ever, from the statistics furnished, that no large asylum is to be 
erected. 

On the other hand, some central station should be selected or 
a building be procured for the temporary reception of abandoned 
infants, and from thence they should be “ farmed out ;” that is, 
distributed among the population of the surrounding country, to 
be wet-nursed or raised by hand, as may be possible or practica- 
ble ineach case. For taking charge of each child, the government 
should pay a reasonable price; and in order to secure the proper 
attention, it would not be amiss to pay to the nurses or mothers 
asmall premium for each child who is well and hearty after he 
has reached a certain age. 

Here, however, the care of the child should not cease, but these 
nurses should be under proper surveillance, and the condition of 
the children should be ascertained at certain intervals during each 
year. 

A certain penalty might be required from the nurses in case 
they failed to do their duty. 

The importance of the government taking charge of these 
children is a matter that cannot be insisted upon too strongly. 
The system thus roughly detailed has been in operation in some 
countries of Europe for some time and has been found to work 
well. The authorities of the Foundling Hospital on Guilford 
street, London, admit none but illegitimate children, who remain 
in the institution but a few days, when they are sent to the 
country and wet-nursed. The mortality among them is twenty 
per cent. during the first year of life. In Berlin, Prussia, the 
children under the care of the authorities are now farmed out, but 
with what results, I am not able to say. In Hamburg, under the 
same system, the mortality among those infants admitted under 
six months old was twenty-seven per cent. in 1867. At the 
Foundling Hospital in Moscow, the infants are wet-nursed, the 
nurses being selected from those applying for the position. The 
average mortality in the institution for the three years ending 
With 1864, was 28.28 per cent., and of the 35,387 infants admitted 
during that time, many were dying when received, and 521 
perished during the first hour. In Florence, where all the found- 
lings are farmed out, the death-rate from 1855 to 1865 was 30.13 
per cent. for the first year. During this period, the average 
number of children admitted each year was 2,286. 
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At Prague the same system is adopted, and all infants are 
sent to the country if parties can be found to take charge of 
them. During the sixteen years ending in 1868, the asylum in 
that city received, on an average, 2,812 infants yearly. Among 
those allowed to remain in the hospital, the mortality varied from 
10, in 1854, to 13.3 per cent., the highest, in 1862. Among those 
boarded out, it varied from 13.82 per cent., the lowest, in 1861, 
to 28.09 per cent., the highest, in 1866. During that period, the 
average mortality among the former or hospital patients, was 
34.37 per cent., and amongst those farmed out, only 19.99 per 
cent.; a difference of 14.3 in favor of the latter. 

In all Franee, the mortality amongst children, during the first 
year of life, is 16 per cent., while of the abandoned infants of 
Paris, boarded out and completely watched, but 17 per cent. die 
before they are one year old, while of those sent out on the same 
conditions by private offices and not watched, 42 per cent. died 
during the first year. 

For these statistics I am indebted to Dr. Jacobi, who has 
already been so freely quoted. More might be added, but enough 
have been furnished to show how successful the system has been 
and how fatal its opposite was. 

Upon the score of economy, it is the one to be adopted, for in 
Europe the authorities in many places confess they have found 
it cheaper than the old method of treating these children. It is 
probably preferable to wet-nursing infants in hospitals, chiefly on 
account of the great difficulty in procuring women willing to 
suckle foundlings, while the expense necessarily entailed by such 
a@ system is so great as to make it almost impracticable, as not 
only the children but the women have to be maintained, and their 
services paid for. Whatever is the standpoint from which we 
study this subject, whether as humanitarians or political econo- 
mists, it will be found, I think, that the system of farming out, 
with proper surveillance, is the one to be adopted. 

But neither Philadelphia nor any other city should be satisfied 
with providing for those children who are denominated found- 
lings, that is, those abandoned in the street. We have before 
shown that it is probable that there are at least 700 illegitimate 
children born here every year, and it has also been shown that it 
is reasonable to believe that the crime of infanticide is not rare 
in this city. 
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Every effort should be made to repress the latter and to 
preserve the lives of all these infants. In order to do this, there 
is no other obvious plan than for the government to assume the 
control of, and to insure support to all the illegitimate children 
born here. The precise details by which such a system is to be 
carried out, we are not prepared to discuss, but it is certain that 
some legislative action is needed before such a plan could be 
brought into successful operation. Without this, it would only 
increase instead of diminish illegitimacy. 

As our laws upon seduction are now framed, it is the woman 
who is the greatest sufferer, and with the evidence of her guilt 
clinging to her, she is forced to go forth into the world an outcast 
from society during the rest of her life, while the seducer, upon 
the payment of a certain sum, or a paltry weekly stipend, pursues 
his ordinary avocations and in a little time regains his position 
in society. No observant person can have failed to notice the 
unequal punishment of the woman and the man, and if the gov- 
ernment in assuming the charge of her illegitimate children were 
to require the father to pay freely for the support of his child 
according to his means, and at the same time hold out to the 
abandoned mother the assurance that her illicit offspring would 
be well cared for, the terrible crime of infanticide would be less 
frequent, while at the same time, by appealing to the father 
through his pocket, that most powerful of all human arguments, 
illegitimacy would be diminished. Joun S. Parry, M. D. 








THE ARCHITECT AN ARTIST.* 


Sypnzy Situ tells us that Mr. Fox used very often to say, 
“I wonder what Lord B. will think of this.” As it happened 
that Lord B. was not a very bright gentleman, the curiosity of 
Mr. Fox’s friends was naturally excited to know why he attached 
such importance to the opinion of so commonplace a person. 





* An Address before the American Institute of Architects, Philadel- 
phia, November 9, 1870. This admirable address has reached so few 
readers through the “ Proceedings” of the Institute that (at the instance 
of several who heard it) we have obtained the author’s permission to re- 
produce it in our pages. 
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“ His opinion,” said Mr. Fox, “is of much more importance than 
you are aware of. He is an exact representative of all common- 
place English prejudices, and what Lord B. thinks of any measure 
the great majority of English people will think of it.” And 
Sidney Smith goes on to say that it would be a good thing if 
every cabinet of philosophers had a Lord B. among them. He 
expresses his astonishment at the neglect of the British Ministry 
of his day in not providing themselves with a foolometer—that is, 
with the acquaintance and society of some Lord B., or regular 
British fool, as a test of public opinion. He states that he him- 
self had a very valuable instrument of the kind, which he had 
used for many years, and that no one, at all accustomed to handle 
philosophical instruments, could have failed to predict by it the 
storm which was then brewing in the public mind, caused by a 
certain bill that had just been passed by Parliament. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE INSTITUTE: while I am very much obliged 
to you for the honor you have done me in the invitation, with 
which I am now complying, to address you, without meaning to 
indulge in any strain of self-disparagement I must needs admit 
your wisdom in providing that an Address shall be delivered at 
your Session by a non-member, by one of the outside multitude, 
by one of us who are, quoad Architecturam, to speak plainly, 
fools to you, and any one of us a foolometer of ali the rest. I 
take it for granted that, thorough fanatics in your Art, you look 
upon Architecture as the final cause of human existence, at all 
events as the one thing which you were born and which you 
have come into the world expressly for. Certain it is, that no 
man ever achieves any thing great, any thing beyond keeping 
body and soul together for a few years, unless he is possessed of 
a certain divine fanaticism for his art or pursuit, whatever it may 
be. 1 take it for granted, therefore, I say, that the zeal of the 
house, the ideal house, hath eaten you up, and that, consequently, 
you cannot have any respect, even if you ought, which is more than 
doubtful, for the architectural wisdom of outside critics, who, as is 
so often the case, torment you by dogmatizing about your Art to 
you who are giving your best powers, your whole lives to it. 

I think I understand the case, gentlemen. You have not 
invited me, and you do not expect me to instruct you in Archi- 
tecture. If I were able to do that, I should be ineligible to the 
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oflice with which you have honored me, and which I am now dis- 
charging. Could I teach you in your Art, I should be, nota 
non-member, but your fellow-member, in high standing, and, by 
good rights, your President. Most emphatically am I a non- 
member of your Institute. I know nothing of Architecture. I 
never could have made even so much of an Architect as, I am 
told, any man may become, for all practical, 7. e., money-making 
purposes, by simply subsisting on other men’s brains, ancient and 
modern. Yankee as I am, I never could even whittle with any 
satisfaction, suffering much “from the obscure trouble of a baffled 
instinct.” No, sirs, I know nothing of your Art, but I respect it 
so much that I have not insulted it by undertaking to cram for this 
occasion in the few days since your invitation came tome. I 
cannot breathe a syllable that will lead any one to mistake me 
for a fellow-member of yours. I am your very humble and 
devoted non-member, representing for the moment the large and 
respectable non-portion of your honorable body. 

You will pardon me if I have transgressed in spending so many 
words upon myself. The position is so novel to me, that I should 
not be an American if I were not anxious to define it. 

It is very natural that you should wish to hear a word from us 
outside, to obtain occasionally, in one way or another, some 
popular and public recognition of your high calling. You are 
obviously, in a special manner, dependent upon us. You could 
not exist but for your non-members. You cannot employ your- 
selves. You must have employers. You cannot go on building 
ever so many blocks of dweiling-houses, and palaces and churches, 
for your own amusement and at your own expense, relying upon 
chance purchasers, just as a painter multiplies his pictures. If 
there is any considerable number of you that can do as much’ as 
build a moderately-sized house, each for himself, letting alone 
architectural decorations, all that can be said is, that you must 
be much more successful than your brother artists in other depart- 
ments. Your ideas cost somewhat, if they are to be realized. 
Capital is your indispensable helper. And you must do all that 
you can to secure its help. To this end, a taste for Art is to be 
awakened and cultivated in the community at large. There is 
hardly any thing more wonderful in these days and in this 
country than the rapidity with which wealth is created. The 
means of erecting the costliest structures, public and private, are 
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amassed in ever increasing abundance. And only the love of 
Art, animating the public generally, is wanting to give artists of 
every description as much as they can do, were there ten times 
the number. You cannot help being concerned, therefore, in win- 
ning attention, in all ways possible, to your particular Art. 

And all the more concerned, because it is your misfortune, or 
your trial, to live in a country so young in every thing, especially 
the high Arts, that Architecture is hardly yet appreciated as an 
Art, or its professors and students esteemed as any thing more 
than builders and working mechanics. Builders and mechanics 
are, by the way, honorable after their kind, and not the less hon- 
orable, but the more so, when they are loyal to their position, and 
make no pretence of being what they are not. «Indeed, some 
architects themselves seem to have no higher idea of their Art 
than what the word architect literally signifies: chief of the 
builders or works. If this is really all that it imports, then, as it 
has well been suggested, “the jine art—the art which divided 
with painting the affections of Giotto, Michel Angelo, Da Vinci, 
and Raffaello, and produced the Greek temple, the Gothic abbey, 
and the Venetian palace—may as well look about for some other — 
name.” : 

The consequence of this confounding of artists with mere 
mechanics is, that your Art is not only defrauded of its dignity, 
it is without its rightful authority; and you have incessantly to 
submit to the humiliation of discussing as questions of taste what 
are no questions of taste at all, but matters of knowledge, of fact, 
with persons who, so far from having studied them, have never 
given a thought to them before—with persons who, if they knew 
what makes for their salvation, (architecturally speaking,) would 
sit’silently at your feet, and listen and learn. I sympathize with 
you, gentlemen, as every humane man must, when, knowing the 
reason and principle of your work, you have to hear it questioned 
and cavilled at by those who, sound as their judgment may be in 
the stock market, or as to the quality of this or that article of 
commerce, know nothing of Architecture—a trial as great as it 
would be to a mathematician to hear his axioms disputed, or the 
sum of two and two, for instance, questioned. 

Mr. Ruskin is not altogether to my liking. He is too intol- 
erant, speaks too much ex cathedra for one who is not exactly an 
artist himself, but an amateur. Yet one cannot help bowing to 
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him, when after elaborately setting forth the merits of Turner’s 
works, he says that he trusts he has convinced the public that 
they have no right whatever to criticize Turner, that they have 
nothing to do but to look at his works and be edified. Whether or 
not Turner were the great man Mr. Ruskin holds him to be, there 
have been artists—painters, s¢ulptors and architects—who had 
this high authority, and before whose works criticism is dumb. 
Not to mention edifices nearer home, we are told of a structure 
even in the far-off barbarian East—is it the tomb of Nourmahal ? 
—of such overpowering beauty that an English traveller, upon 
entering it, burst into tears. 

What art has a better right than Architecture to be called a 
Fine Art, the art which has been pronounced, in one sense, “ the 
most perfect of the arts, because the laws of proportion and of 
beauty are in no other art so strictly and so accurately defined,” 
“the only art,” it has been said, ‘‘ which, in its effects, approached 
Nature,” and the impression of the grander works of which, “is 
less akin to admiration of the talent of an artist than to the awe 
and veneration which the traveller feels when he first enters the 
defiles of the Alps.” This blood-relationship of Architecture to 
Nature—how beautifully is it affirmed in one of the finest brief 
poetic utterances that we have had since Milton: 

“Know’st thou what wove yon woodbird’s nest 
Of leaves, and feathers from her breast? 
Or how the fish outbuilds her shell 
Painting with morn each annual cell? 
Or how the sacred pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves new myriads? 

Such and so grew those holy piles, 
While love and terror laid the tiles. 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon, 
As the best gem upon her zone; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 
To gaze upon the Pyramids; 

O’er England’s abbeys bends the sky 
As on its friends, with kindred eye; 
For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air, 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 
With Andes and with Ararat.” 
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Architecture has its ideals, magnificent for their beauty and 
grandeur, as we know from what has been realized, from the 
temples of the ancient world and the cathedrals of Christendom. 
And they who devote their lives to the study of these ideals, are 
bound to exercise an authority in matters of taste which only the 
most arrant flippancy can presume’to question. 

You remember the anecdote told of Turner, how when he was 
once painting, with a brother-artist looking over his shoulder 
seeing him work, he dashed a brushful of red into the water 
which he was painting, and when the looker-on exclaimed: “ Mr. 
Turner! I never saw that effect in nature!” he dropped his hand 
from the canvas, and turned and looked at his critic and said: 
“ Don’t you wish you could?” <A great deal of the criticism 
passed, upon your Art especially, proves nothing but the blind- 
ness of your critics. We, the people, are to be taught that, 
although this is a free country, and every man is at liberty to 
speak his mind, this liberty is conditioned upon his possessing a 
mind to speak. It is egregious self-flattery in a man to imagine 
that he has so much as a fragment of a mind upon matters of 
which he knows nothing. And when, in this case, he undertakes 
to express an opinion, his talk is no better than an inarticulate 
babble, and he should be abated as a nuisance—coughed down. 

I verily believe, gentlemen, that the idea of the excelience of 
any given edifice depends, with most of us non-members, upon 
whether it is old or new. If we have never seen it before, either 
in buildings, or in prints and photographs, we pronounce it odd; 
and when we call a thing odd, we find it difficult to see how it can 
be called beautiful. With all our freedom, we do not tolerate 
oddness. We insist, in this country, upon every thing’s being 
cut to one pattern. Only think what a long day of it, one par- 
ticular style of building (the Quaker style—marble steps and 
wooden shutters) has had here in Philadelphia. What man is 
there of us, of any social standing, whose mind does not misgive 
him, when he crosses the street anywhere but at the regular 
crossing, that he must stop on the curbstone and explain himself 
—define his position? It is an adventurous thing in this land 
to set before us any thing of which we cannot at once tell 
what to think. We resent it as a personal insult and take satis- 
faction—the law of taste—into our own hands, and condemn it. 
It is a great gratification of one’s pride, an evidence of good 
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judgment, of which we do not like to be defrauded: to decide 
upon a thing off-hand, to be able instantly to say, it is good, or it 
is bad. 

In one of the Fine Arts, Music, I think we are all learning a 
becoming modesty. Learning what is meant by suspending one’s 
judgment. We are finding out that we must hear a musical com- 
position over and over again before we can decide upon its merits. 
I do not see why we should not exercise the same restraint in 
regard to architectural compositions, and learn to look more than 
once before we express an opinion. I appeal to you, who are 
learned in the Art, have you not seen buildings which you 
thought at the first very much out of the way, and which you 
have subsequently come to consider very fine? If such be ever 
the case with you, how much more likely is it to be frequently 
the case with us of the laity, if we only have patience enough to 
look and study and magnanimity enough to confess a change of 
mind? 

Without meaning to insinuate any commendation whatever of 
your non-committal men in politics—a race, I trust, which has 
nearly disappeared—they were very much in the way at one time 
before the War—I do hold it a great part of wisdom to be always 
on our guard against a hasty expression of opinion, in matters of 
Art, as in every thing else. The instant the decisive word has 
passed our lips, up leaps our pride to make good the position to 
which we have committed ourselves ; and, if we are.wrong, there 
is no telling the extent to which the finest understanding may 
become perverted in the fruitless endeavor to make the false, true. 
But the wisdom of this prudence how few show! Only those, I 
fear, slow-minded people, who would be as hasty as the rest of us 
if they could. 

In fine, we express opinions upon all subjects off-hand with the 
greatest confidence, when, in fact, we know so little of the things 
whereof we affirm, that, as I say, we have no right to have any 
opinion about them at all, when our taste is wholly uneducated, 
and what we are pleased to call our taste is the mere whim of 
our fancy or our mood, mere use and wont and hearsay, not 
referable to any principle whatever. 

Such is the state of things, gentlemen. Such is the competency 
of the generality of us to appreciate your great Art. 

And what makes the matter worse, confounded as Architects 
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are with simple builders and mechanics, with those who avowedly 
work for pay, to earn their living—an honest living indeed, but 
still to earn a living—there is but little or no faith that you are 
striving ever to realize ideas, high and beautiful, to make the 
structures you create speak to us. 

Far be it from me to utter a syllable in derogation of the dig- 
nity of the humblest mechanical labor. There is no workman, 
whether toiling in a shop or a brick-yard—there is not a hod- 
carrier, over whom an ideal perfection of work does not hover, 
and which he may not aim to render a reality. And there is no 
mere Official position, however high, no Throne, no Presidential 
Chair, even of these United States, that can command the respect 
which this aim, faithfully pursued, inspires. Honor now and 
always to the man, who, working in the lowest spheres of human 
labor, is so possessed with a passionate desire to do his work 
well, rendering it perfect after its kind, that he would rather 
starve than produce for his employer any thing less than his 
best! I would rather a thousand times over be such a man than 
the most accomplished man breathing, architect or what not, who 
has no object in life but his miserable little self. 

As the world goes, however, and defective as is the general 
culture of those engaged in mechanical and manual labor, it would 
savor strongly of romance to imagine that any higher purpose 
animates the generality of the working classes so-called than to 
sell their time and skill, in as honest a way as they can, for as 
much money as they can. And in this, have they not the warrant 
of universal example? What is all the world agog for, but to 
make money? I am not going to denounce it, as you may sus- 
pect from my profession. I only refer to the fact. I am free to 
confess that, if this stimulus were suddenly to lose its effect, I 
don’t know what would become of us all. Every thing would be 
at a stand-still. You Architects would have precious few houses 
to build. And the clergy, the country clergy especially! Heaven 
take pity on them—it is but little of this world’s wealth that they 
get anyhow. It would be sad indeed if, under the good Provi- 
dence that makes even so mischievous a thing as the wrath of 
man to praise it, some good did not come from the ruling passion 
for money-making. But its evils are manifold and glaring. And 
the one of them, which it specially concerns us to note now, is, 
that, as Architects are confounded with the money-seeking 
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working classes, and are supposed to be all one with builders, 
contractors and mechanics, having and making common cause 
with these, bent upon wringing out of their jobs as much ‘money 
as they can, it is not clearly understood that your true Architect ° 
is, in the highest sense of the word, an Artist, having always an 
infinitely dearer purpose than money-making. He has priceless 
visions of truth and grace, which he is living and dying to express 
in wood and iron and stone, and he would as soon think of falsi- 
fying a revelation from Heaven as of sacrificing them for the sake 
of money. Were he recognized in this, his true character, as a 
real, out-and-out worshipper of Art, seeking in his way to speak 
the truth with power to the highest or deepest within us, the 
recognition could not fail to be reverential, and, instead of being 
flippantly cavilled at, he would be listened to as an oracle. But 
as it is, he is not so recognized. He is not so listened to. 

And then again, gentlemen, it is the peculiarity of your Art, 
that you must execute your work out of doors. Other artists, 
sculptors and painters, work in the stillness and seclusion of their 
ateliers and studios, and no eye sees what they are doing but at 
their pleasure. It is true that you can devise and work out your 
plans in like privacy. But when it comes to the execution, you 
must go out under the open sky, into the thick of the crowded 
city, and, in the loud language of brick and stone, utter your high 
aspirations—say your prayers like the Pharisees of old, though 
not in their spirit, at the corners of the streets and in the market- 
places, with all the world looking on at every stone that is laid. 
I wonder whether we should have had so many great paintings, 
if the old masters had been compelled to set up their easels on 
the sidewalks, and to work with thousands of curious eyes 
looking on, and to hear all sorts of thoughtless and ignorant 
criticism. 

I call this the peculiarity of your Art: its essential and inevi- 
table publicity. It has its trials, and you would, doubtless, be 
glad oftentimes, if, by some magic, you could render your work 
invisible while it is going on, and until it is finished; at least so 
long as a just appreciation of your Art on our part is so rare. 
But I cannot say it is a very great disadvantage. 

It suggests that you must make up your minds once for all, 
and consider it an indispensable condition of an architect’s exist- 
ence, that he is to be criticized and wondered at and laughed at, 
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at every stage of his work. As you put your work right before 
our eyes, and you have to do that, unless we shut our eyes and 
run the risk of putting them out altogether by tumbling over 
your materials, we must see your work. And seeing it, it is not 
in human nature, at least in its present state of architectural 
ignorance, that we should not think and talk about it, unwisely 
of course. So you see what a very discipline of personal religion 
the publicity of your Art is; putting you under the blessed 
necessity of learning and practising a large and unfailing charity 
for your ignorant fellow creatures, tending to make pattern 
Christians of you. 

And furthermore—pardon me, if I seem to be preaching to you 
—I do not mean it—the publicity of your Art admonishes you 
that you are engaged perforce in the great work of public instruc- 
tion. You are, by the ordination of Heaven, street-preachers, and 
whether you hold forth sound doctrine or false, we must listen to 
you. We cannot forbear. People may go to sleep inside the 
churches that you build, and hear nothing, unless indeed you 
make the interiors so much more eloquent than the preachers, 
that the people must needs keep awake and receive edification 
through their eyes, but your sermons are written outside as well 
as in; there is no evading them. You can fill and enlarge and 
elevate our minds, breathing into us with the light a new sense of 
truth and beauty. You may minister to the general cheerfulness 
by gratifying our eyes with lines of beauty and fair proportions 
or you can put us out of temper by the reverse, and without our 
knowing how it is done, which only makes us worse. I find for 
myself a cheering effect in all architectural ornamentation, whether 
it be good or bad. Be it ever so bad, it hints of plenty. It is an 
assurance that people have more than they absolutely need. And 
this it is, by the way, that renders travelling in New England so 
delightful. The dwellings, surrounded by gardens, show such 
attempts at architectural ornament as imply that their owners 
had more money than they knew what to do with. And the 
impression is that it must be millionaires who live in those fine 
houses, the probability being that they are occupied by clerks 
and industrious mechanics. In this State of Pennsylvania, you 
must look at the broad fields under cultivation, and the opulent 
barns of our farmers, if you would be assured of their wealth, and 
not at their habitations, which are, or were a few years ago, no 
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better than log-houses and shanties. I understand they are bet- 
ter now. Certain it is that the suburbs of this city, once so 
homely, have begun to blossom as the rose, and the beauty is 
stealing abroad and promising to make the whole State our City 
Park. Our multitudinous places of worship, covered though they 
be with the commonest of church decorations, pinnacles and 
mortgages, make it interesting to go through the streets, or rather 
round the street corners, where, for the most part, they are very 
properly placed, to be seen of men. I confess to you, I have been 
much pleased with myself, when I have learned that the style of 
a building was designed to express the very feeling which it had 
already awakened in me. But I shall not venture, in this presence, 
to specify my small architectural experiences. By so doing, I 
should only be giving you, what you do not need, additional 
evidence that it is a non-member of the Institute who is address- 
ing you. But I am growing garrulous. Venerators as you are 
of antiquity, you will pardon the infirmities of age. 

I have spoken of your Art as if its sole or chief office were to 
inspire cheerful thoughts and contribute to the general good 
humor; and of this I have spoken, because it is a thing which 
we can all understand, and of which I have honest experience 
myself. Were this all that you are doing, it would be worth all 
your labor, all your enthusiasm. In a silent, quiet way, like the 
liberal light of heaven, the influence of your works steals insen- 
sibly into the minds of men, adding an amount that cannot be 
computed to the sum of human happiness. It is a great service 
rendered to put and keep men, anxious men of business, in good 
spirits ; and without their knowing whence the cheering influence 
comes. Who does not know how powerfully localities minister 
to deepen the sacred love of Home and of Country, how the exile 
in a foreign land feeds upon memories of old familiar places, and 
of buildings, any stone of which he would give his eyes to behold 
once more, and what strong and endearing associations are 
wreathing themselves for young and old, all round and all over 
your architectural devices? How beautiful, and what an exquisite 
piece of English, is Charles Lamb’s lament over the disappearance 
of the artificial fountains of London! Although you may have 
the passage by heart, you will not weary of hearing it. ‘ Most 
of the fountains,” he says, “are dried up or bricked over. Yet 
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where one is left, as in the little green nook behind the South Sea 
House, what a freshness it gives to the dreary pile! Four little 
winged marble boys used to play their virgin fancies, spouting 
out ever fresh streams from their innocent-wanton lips, in the 
square of Lincoln’s-inn, when I was no bigger than they were 
figured. They are gone, and the spring choked up. The fashion, 
they tell me, is gone by, and these things are esteemed childish. 
Why not then gratify children, by letting them stand? Lawyers, 
I suppose, were children once. They are awakening images to 
them at least. Why must every thing smack of man and man- 
nish? Is the world all grownup? Is childhood dead? Or is 
there not in the bosom of the wisest and best, some of the child’s 
heart left, to.respond to its earliest enchantments? The figures 
were grotesque. Are the stiff-wigged living figures, that still 
flitter and chatter about that area, less Gothic in appearance? 
Or is the splutter of their hot rhetoric one half so refreshing and 
innocent as the little cool, playful streams those exploded cherubs 
uttered ?” 

But I am far from implying that your Art has not far higher 
offices than those at which I have hinted. Does it not in all times 
and countries repay in kind the debt of inspiration which it owes 
to the Religious Sentiment? Does it not awaken emotions, none 
the less deep, because they are indefinable? Can the mosi scep- 
tical or the most frivolous be insensible to the solemnity, the 
sanctity, the mysterious awe, breathing from the structures which 
your Art has reared ? 

I do not know whether in any department, whether even in 
Literature, with Shakespeare at its head, there has been a more 
imposing display of human genius than in Architecture. Every 
creative age in Art is naturally followed by an imitative age. So 
strikingly is this the case in Architecture that it is affirmed that 
“there is now ne such thing as a really original design, while 
some centuries ago there was no design that was not original.” 
Even, then, if the monuments of the creative periods of your Art 
were no longer extant, we might safely infer the greatness of 
those periods from the fact that they have been followed by ages 
of imitation. 

You have every reason, gentlemen, to assert the dignity of your 
calling, to exalt your office. Having faith in that, penetrated 
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with a self-forgetting devotion to the high purposes of your pro- 
fession, you will be open to receive the inspirations of that creative 
spirit, which those who have gone before you have not exhausted, 
nor could they, and which comes and goes mysteriously, like the 
wind, blowing where it listeth, we know not whence nor whither. 
Receiving of that spirit, you will cease to repeat. You will create. 
“ Amidst the ruins of Rome,” I use the words of another, “ the 
great Italian Architects formed their tastes. They studied the 
relics of ancient grandeur with all the diligence of enthusiasm. 
But when they were employed by the piety or magnificence of the 
age, they never restored the examples by which they were sur- 
rounded, and which were the objects of their habitual study. The 
Architects did not linger in contemplation of their predecessors ; 
former generations had advanced, and they proceeded.” 

Inspired by the Ideal of your Art, you will be lifted high above 
all mutual jealousies, for you will perceive that the success of one 
is a new inspiration for all. Every actualization of truth and 
beauty will animate your faith in them, and bring you all into 
closer fellowship. It is only mercenary aims that engender feuds. 
Charles Reade tells us in one of his books that the old Masters 
in Art loved one another. And should this seem incredible, he 
reminds us that Christians loved one another once. 

What has been shall be again. What achievements are there 
of the Past in Architecture, or in any of the Arts, which the 
Future will not surpass, since Science by its amazing activity and 
its splendid achievements is arraying man in the regalia of his 
empire over the inexhaustible resources of the physical world ? 

Some fifty years ago, the reason given for the general lack of 
taste in Architecture was the absence of monuments of approved 
design among us, such as the great Italian Architects studied, 
and the impossibility of giving to the public at large any idea of 
the celebrated structures of the ancient world. People might 
know and did know something about Painting, and Sculpture, 
because they had copies and engravings of the master-pieces of 
those Arts. But no engraving, it was said, could give any idea 
of the grandeur of those ancient monuments, and even if it could, 
it was costly and limited to a few. 

But Photographs and Stereoscopic views—have they not 
changed all this? Have they not opened a new era? Brought 
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acquainted by these magical instruments of Science with the great 
ruins of Egypt, for example, have we not the same sense of 
sublimity that fills the mind of one standing before the originals, 
only so much less vividly, as seeing the originals at a little dis- 
tance through a good spy-glass differs from seeing them close to? 
Indeed, the impression made upon my mind by these works of 
the sun is such, that I have often thought how much trouble and 
expense my invalid clerical brothers, who go abroad to be cured 
by sight-seeing, would be saved, if their physicians would only 
put them upon a course at home of stereoscopic views, Egyptian, 
Swiss, or Italian. But whether these miracles have any medical 
virtue or not, they are*certainly efficacious in producing a 
healthier, healthier because more enlightened, state of the general 
mind in matters of Art, and of Architecture especially. They 
are teaching us and so helping you. 

Finally, gentlemen, who can doubt, you surely do not, that in 
this country, so richly blest of Heaven, with these gloriously Free 
Institutions, offering opportunity, invitation, incitement, to every 
human faculty to spring forth and help to enrich human life, the 
weary age of imitation will come to an end, and that a brilliant 
age of creation will succeed for your noble Art? ‘Every work 
of genius is an impossibility until it appears.” But when it does 
appear, it comes with such spontaneous ease and grace that we 
lift up hands and eyes in wonder that it had never been thought 
of before. 

That you are hopeful of a better day, the existence of this 
Institute is no uncertain sign. As it is a result, so will it prove 
an active cause, of Progress. Some years ago, a distinguished 
member of your body, in talking of his Art, remarked that we 
are building now of Iron, and we require new styles of building 
fitted to this material, so that Iron shall have its honest credit 
and publish its massive strength, looking like what it is, and not 
like wood or stone. Shall this homely, stolid substance have its 
rights, and will not Universal Liberty, now no longer a dream, 
but a fact, a component of the heart’s blood of forty millions of 
people, no longer a dead letter, but a spirit, a vital principle— 
will it not demand—will it not create new orders of Architecture? 
Answer us, gentlemen, please, in your works. 

Ww. H. Furngss, D. D. 
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A TRIP TO THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


WE left San Francisco on an excursion to the Mariposa Grove 
and the Yosemite Valley, on the afternoon of Tuesday, the 7th 
of June, 1870, and crossed the Bay by ferry-boat to Oakland, 
five or six miles distant. Here we took the train for Stockton, 
ninety-one miles off, according to the railroad time-table, in an 
easterly direction. The coast range, which has been described as 
“one of the most recent of the dynamical events which have de- 
termined the outlines of the continent,” lies about midway be- 
tween the two towns, and is crossed at the Livermore pass. 

We slept at the Yosemite House, at Stockton, a very fine hotel, 
and the next morning took an early start. Our party filled six 
four-horse wagons, each carrying, if not accommodating, eight 
persons besides the driver; the wagons were covered on the top, 
and there were leather curtains at the sides, to be used at the 
pleasure of the passengers ; there was not much elasticity to the 
springs. After leaving Stockton, we passed through wheat-fields 
for a few miles, and then entered upon an open prairie, without 
grass or trees, except here and there an oak grove, the fresh 
green of which contrasted pleasantly with the brown and arid 
soil. We had to pass over three streams which enter the San 
Joaquin river at right angles, and which are crossed by ferry-boats 
of a somewhat primitive but quite effective construction, the cur- 
rent being made to supply the power by which the boat is pro- 
pelled. The first of these was the Stanislaus, and the second the 
Tuolumne; between the two the country was desolate in the ex- 
treme, hardly a tree or a house was in sight, and the light sand 
rose in clouds of dust about us. At the Tuolumne crossing, 
forty-four miles from Stockton, we made our first halt, resting for 
two or three hours during the hottest part of the day. The pro- 
prietor of the ferry, named Roberts, keeps a tavern, a brick house 
near the river and close to a very fine grove of oaks. The house 
stands by itself, (we think there is no other in sight,) and from all 
we could learn, does not bear a very good character; our driver, 
a matter-of-fact downeaster, told us that the keeper was believed 
to be “on the gamble,” and those of us whose misfortune it was 
to lodge there on our return from the Valley, saw indications that 
if any of us were disposed to play a quiet game of cards, obliging 
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partners could be found for us. But whatever the moral qualities 
of the establishment, nothing could be more unwholesome and 
wretched than its accommodations for eating and sleeping. We 
were glad therefore to move on; and crossing the ferry, we entered 
again among the sand dunes, the dust and heat being severe, with 
nothing in the scenery about us to interest or to divert attention. 
On our left, we had a view of the Sierra Nevada, not unlike some 
views one obtains of the Bernese Alps, but very distant ; nearer 
at hand there was nothing to rest the eye, not even, excepting 
only at a farm called Morley’s ranche, a house, or a fence, or a 
tree. Early in the evening we reached Snelling, distant from 
Stockton fifty-seven miles, long California miles, and put up at 
Coulter’s tavern. There was some controversy among us as to 
which was the dirtier and more comfortless place of the two, 
Roberts’ or Coulter’s, and although there was much to be said on 
either side, the preponderance of judgment conferred the dis- 
tinction on the former; certainly the general appearance of the 
latter was somewhat more reputable. Snelling contains a popu- 
lation of perhaps one thousand souls; grapes are produced in the 
vicinity in considerable quantities. The soil in this district, now 
that it is new, yields good crops with little labor; but it is light, 
and will require more careful cultivation by-and-by. There is 
much less rain here than at San Francisco. 

We took an early start again the next morning. The country 
the other side of Snelling we found more interesting than that 
which we had traversed the day before. At Merced Falls we 
passed the third of the rivers mentioned above ; there is a small 
village at this point, and we noticed an extensive woollen mill, 
one of three in the State, outside of San Francisco, the others 
being at Sacramento and Marysville. Beyond the Falls, the foot- 
hills of the Sierra Nevada begin; they are for the most part dry 
and bare, with occasional groups of oak trees. We had now 
reached the country where gold was found in large quantities a 
few years ago, and the surface of the ground was made more deso- 
late in appearance from its having been turned over and dug up 
everywhere by those who were “prospecting” for the precious 
metal. These “diggings” were once the scene of severe toil, of 
hardship and privation, of lawless violence, of sickness, despair 
and death; but the thousands who once labored and struggled 
along these water-courses and in these ravines have gone, and 
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there are only a few Chinese to be seen here and there, partially 
engaged in sifting and washing the auriferous gravel which has 
been turned over one knows not how many times previously, and 
earning their one, two or three dollars a day, with which they 
seem to be very well satisfied. In the midst of this dreary country 
is the Mexican village of Hornitos, which, in the days of the gold 
excitement, contained two thousand inhabitants, among whom, as 
we should judge from the accounts we heard on the spot, no Life 
Insurance Company wishing to maintain its solvency, would ever 
have thought of sending agents to receive premiums and to issue 
life policies. It is now much reduced, but derives some trade 
from the cattle ranches in the vicinity, of which there are several, 
for the country is very favorable for grazing purposes, although 
a stranger visiting it at this season of the year would hardly sus- 
pect it. There is a comfortable tavern in this place, at which we 
dined on our return. Princeton is another village, through the 
streets of which we passed, which has “ seen its best days ;” it was 
almost literally deserted. The houses were vacant, there was 
hardly a “saloon” open, and an ambitious-looking building which 
was designed for a town hall or a place of amusement, we could 
not learn which, was going to decay as fast as possible, the 
windows having been blown in, and the front doors having fallen 
from their hinges. There was a rich gold mine here which be- 
came exhausted rather suddenly, and the nomadic population 
moved away to other fields of venture. 


“Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms withdrawn.” 


Quartz mining is the only mining which is at all profitable in 
California, and this is subject to many vicissitudes. We were 
told that the majority of the mills were at the time either stand- 
ing idle or running at a loss, that most of those running were 
paying no dividends, and that four-fifths of the “claims” confi- 
dently believed to be rich by their owners, were not worked, the 
reason for all this being that wages were too high for the aver- 
age richness of the rock. 

There are two roads from Hornitos to Mariposa—one to the 
left: through Bear Valley, the other more direct ; we took the lat- 
ter, crossing the celebrated Mariposa or Fremont estate, on which 
every thing seemed inactive. The village of Mariposa lies in a 
pleasant valley, but it was suffering from the general depression 
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of the mining interest; many of the buildings were unoccn- 
pied, and the ruins of many others which had been burnt, stood 
just as the fire left them. We stopped here for dinner, and 
many of the gentlemen of the party remained for the night, over- 
taking the rest of us the next morning at breakfast time. We 
resumed our ride late in the afternoon; the road passes the quartz 
mill of the Mariposa Company, and crosses a pleasant, broken 
country, abounding in oaks, pines and Buckeye and Mariposa 
bushes, laden, as we saw them, with blossoms. The moon had 
arisen before we reached White & Hatch’s, where we were to spend 
the night. A surprise was in store for us here, in the midst of 
the pine woods, and nearly three thousand feet up the Sierra 
slopes—clean beds, tidy rooms, and a table covered with every 
thing one could desire anywhere. 

We took another early morning start, and drove for two hours 
or more on one of the best built mountain roads we ever saw—the 
ascent being very gradual and the construction very thorough; 
before this it has no doubt been completed to Clark’s, but then 
was open about half way. As we ascended we obtained some 
fine views across the valley; the spur which we crossed is six 
thousand feet above the sea. Beyond the summit we took saddle- 
horses, which were waiting for us by appointment by the roadside, 
and after some confusion and delay in making choice of horses, 
adjusting saddles, appropriating guides and completing other 
arrangements, the cavalcade moved on by a romantic and mag- 
nificently timbered trail to Clark’s ranch, where we were to dine 
and spend the night. We were sorry not to see Mr. Galen 
Clark, who is somewhat celebrated as a frontiersman and ex- 
plorer, and who is one of the Commissioners of the State having in 
charge the Yosemite valley; but in his absence we were very kindly 
treated by his.partner, Mr. Moore, known here as the Deacon, 
and by Mrs. Moore. The ranch is on the south fork of the Mer- 
ced river, and is about four thousand two hundred feet above tide- 
water. The house, like most of these mountain inns, is a long 
building one-story high, the doors of the various rooms opening 
directly upon a piazza, while many of them open also into each 
other. Through the kitchen door opening, in the rear of the 
house, we could see the Chinese cook in the performance of his 
culinary duties. Near this door were several tin basins on a bench; 
there was also a trough hollowed in a log, to which water was 
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conducted from a mountain spring, and these constituted our 
toilet conveniences. At night, there being few bed-rooms, beds 
were made on the floor of the sitting-room and of the dining- 
room, and we think a few of our number. slept in cots on the 
piazza, which they could do with comparative safety in this cli- 
mate. The travel has increased beyond the expectations and the 
preparations of those who live on the route; according to Clark’s 
register, one hundred and seventy-five visitors stopped here during 
the season of 1867, six hundred and twenty-five in 1869, and in 
1870 the number probably exceeded one thousand The comple- 
tion of the carriage road last season, and of the San Joaquin rail- 
road this year, will bring the valley comparatively near and rea- 
sonably accessible to San Francisco, and it is to be hoped that 
hotel accommodations will be multiplied to correspond with these 
new facilities. For ourselves, however, we had no disposition to 
complain at Clark and Moore’s; every thing was done for us 
which circumstances would permit, and although the beds were 
rough, the table was inviting. The day had been hot, but the 
night air was chilly, and a large wood fire blazing on the hearth 
of the sitting-room was grateful to the feeling as well as cheerful 
to the eye. Outside, near the house, another fire burnt brightly 
on the ground, and a motley group of guides, Portuguese, Mexi- 
can, Indian, English and American, gathered around it; further 
on, the horses, eating their hay, stood in a long row tied to an 
enormous pine trunk which lay across the opening, and served 
also as a block for the saddles and bridles. The poor horses do 
not receive much consideration in this country; they are hardly 
worked and miserably fed, but the climate enables them both to 
do and to suffer more than would be possible in the Eastern States. 
They are mustangs, the wild horses of the prairies and pampas. 
We left Clark’s the next morning at seven o’clock. Crossing 
the Merced, we began immediately to ascend, and as we rode 
along the mountain side we had a splendid view of the valley be- 
low, and of the range opposite, all bristling with dense forests of 
noble trees. Soon we entered the deep forest shade ourselves, 
and rode for hours among the finest specimens of pines, cedars 
and firs to be found, perhaps, anywhere on the globe. The sugar 
pine is the noblest of them all; it shoots upward, as erect as a 
palm, for two hundred and fifty or three hundred feet, and had a 
symmetrical head, the diameter at its base being only six or seven 
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feet. We noticed very frequent instances of a twin growth, that 
that is, two trees standing very close together, the junction of 
their roots being sometimes visible, but more commonly hidden 
below the surface of the ground. The air was laden with the 
fragrant odors of the balsam, while the foliage protected us 
against the scorching rays of the sun. The road was hard at 
times, for we reached an elevation of more than seven thousand 
feet above the sea; but the most unpleasaut part of it was where 
it crossed, as it did several times, a piece of swamp or meadow- 
tule, when the horses would sink at almost every step to their 
knees in water and black mud. Just before noon, we reached 
the half-way house, where we dined and rested for an hour or two. 
The building was unfinished, and was of course, in such a situa- 
tion, a rough affair, but the dinner, for variety, quality and nicety 
of service, was worthy of all praise. The table-cloth was of 
snowy whiteness, and there was a napkin of good size and fine 
texture at each plate. The landlady told us that she had been 
remonstrated with by some of the landlords in the Valley, for her 
unnecessary extravagance in the matter of table-linen, on the 
ground that the public do not need such luxuries, and that they 
are dissatisfied, after having enjoyed them at one place, if they do 
not find them everywhere. Our advice to our hostess, in the in- 
terest of those who were to come after us, was, to maintain by 
all means, her present standard of excellence, as she might be as- 
sured that the public would appreciate her endeavors, and that 
her example, if persisted in, would compel other innkeepers to 
give an equivalent in cleanliness and comfort for the money which 
they exact from their guests. 

After dinner we started on our last stage for the Yosemite. 
We passed through forests like those traversed in the forenoon, 
crossed the “divide,” seven thousand five hundred feet above the 
sea, and soon reached the margin of the Valley which we had 
come so far to look upon. We alighted from our horses, and de- 
scending with care to Inspiration Point, a bold promontory of 
rock overhanging the abyss, were speedily compensated for all 
our time and all our toil. What we saw it is not easy to describe. 
Far below us, to the depth of nearly three thousand feet, lay the 
Valley, clothed with verdure, the tall trees with which it is dotted 
looking like stunted shrubs; around, the stupendous walls which 
enclose the Valley, stood like colossal fortresses, impregnable and 
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eternal, surmounted by gigantic towers and pinnacles; while be- 
yond, thirty miles distant in a direct line, the white and serried 
heights of the Sierra bounded the view. The elevation of the 
Valley above the sea is four thousand and sixty feet. The most 
condensed statement we have seen, of its physical character, is 
that given by Dr. Foster, of Chicago: 

“The Yosemite Valley, though illustrating no meteorological 
fact, forms one of the most marked physical features, not only of 
California, but of the world. A narrow valley, walled in by pre- 
cipices two and three thousand feet in height, with a great dome, 
forty-six hundred feet in height, dominating over the whole; a 
cataract falling with an unbroken plunge sixteen hundred feet, 
another nine hundred and fifty feet, and still another of three 
hundred and fifty feet, whose waters at length commingle in a 
river known as the Merced, which winds its way through 
grassy meadows, occasionally expanding into pools from whose 
glassy surface is faithfully reflected every tint, not mingled, 
but sharply defined, of rock, tree, and sky; the whole forms a 
combined scene of rugged grandeur and picturesque beauty which 
is probably unequalled on the face of the earth.” 


Hamitton A. HI. 
(To be continued.) 








COMMENCEMENT A CENTURY AGO. 


Just a hundred years ago, when the College of Pennsylvania 
stood on the west side of Fourth street, a little below Arch street, 
when Provost Doctor Smith and Vice Provost Doctor Allison, 
and Professors Kinnersley and Davidson constituted the Faculty, 
and when the city contained not over three thousand houses, 
Commencement day was celebrated with all attainable pomp and 
splendor. At this period, the Hon. John Penn, of Lansdowne, 
the last of our colonial governors, and one of the best of that 
illustrious family to whose benefactions the College had been so 
much indebted, held the office of President of the Board of 
Trustees. Peace reigned within its walls. 

The widow Graydon occupied the old slate-roof house, in 
Second street, and comfortably lodged scholars to the Academy, 
from the Southern provinces and the West India islands, as well 
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as many distinguished foreign visitors to our city. The students 
read Ovid, Virgil, Cesar, Sallust, Horace and Cicero, and exhibited 
their declamatory powers, very much as they do in our day. 

On the Anniversary Commencement day, June 28th, 1771, 
Samuel Armor and John Parke, two of the students, on taking 
their degree of Bachelor of Arts, spoke a Pastoral dialogue in 
the presence of a very crowded and respectable audience. Jacob 
Bankson, Esq., A. M., sang an ode accompanied by the organ; 
the bands of the 18th or Royal regiment of Ireland, and the 21st 
or Royal North British Fusileers were present and entertained 
the company with music. The exercises continued the whole day, 
and, it is said, gave “ general satisfaction.” 

John Parke proved himself a credit to his Alma Mater. His 
translation of the Odes of Horace has caused his name to be held 
in high esteem even to the present time. 

What wonderful events have occurred since June,1771! The 
College, passing with the growth of the city westward, from 
Fourth street to Ninth street, and now preparing to cross the 
Schuylkill to the Darby road ; the city, which then hardly extended 
to Fifth street, now spreading over a vast tract and containing 
more than a hundred thousand houses; the then colony of Penn, 
now a great and populous State; the then feeble and disunited 
provinces, now a compact and formidable power of the earth. 
What would good Governor John Penn, the President of the 
College in 1771, say, could he revisit us on a “ Children’s Nutting 
Day,” and see the tens of thousands from the public schools 
enjoying themselves on his former beautiful country seat of 
Lansdowne, in the new Park. 

We append the Pastoral spoken at the Commencement a 
century ago: 


ON THE DEATH OF THE HONORABLE THE PROPRIETARY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Addressed to the Hon. Richard Penn, Esq., late Governor of the Province. 


PHILANDER AND CORYDON. 
i 
Hail to the day, that joyous now appears, 
To crown the labors of our youthful years ! 
A day! whose beams dispense unusual smiles, 
And gives us pleasure in return for toils, 
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Lo, science in her sacred hand displays 


The wreath that binds our brows with lasting praise : 


All nature shares our joy and looks more gay, 
The circling hours, hilarious wing their way, 


Say then, my friend, what means that deep-heaved sigh? 


Why starts the tear of sorrow from thine eye? 

If now on science’ wing thy Heav’n-born soul, 
Mounting sublime where worlds unnumbered roll, 
Reads nature’s laws among the dazling stars, 

And all the planets whistl’ing in their spheres ; 
Or marks how blazing orbs portentous stray 

Thro’ pathless tracts amid celestial day : 

Where is thy wonted philosophic mien? 

The soul of rapture, and the look serene? 


C. 

Alas, my friend! those orbs that roll on high, 
And all the glories of the spangled sky, 
Can to your Corydon afford no joy, 
While scenes terrestrial all his thoughts employ! 
How vain is each enjoyment here below, 
Our greatest pleasure of the scene of woe! 
Frail man is like a plant in some fair vale, 
Whose downy bosom scents the vernal gale; 
The rising morn its op’ning bud displays, 
At noon it blussoms and at night decays: 
Just so life’s blaze once fled,—a solemn gloom, 
Succeeds, in mansions of the silent tomb: 

' The brave, the strong, the wise, the virtuous fall; 
Death undistinguished, aims his shafts at all. 


P. 
Why should my Corydon conceal his grief? 
The cause declare, and take a friend’s relief. 


C. 
Does not Philander hear yon tolling bell? 
How sad the news it speaks in every knell; 
The good Sylvanus all with tears deplore, 
The father of his country is no more! 


P. 
Sylvanus gone! O name forever dear! 
May ev’ry swain embalm it with a tear: 
Henceforth be nought but elegiac strains, 
And notes of sorrow heard o’er all the plains. 
No more shall Schuylkill’s silver streams delight, 
Nor.turgid Delaware my steps invite ; 
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The voice of woe shall sound from shore to shore, 
“The great, the good Sylvanus is no more!” 


C. 
Distressing sound! may time preserve his name, 
And write it glorious in the page of fame! 
For lo! where nought but pathless desarts stood, 
* And the poor Indian roam’d his native wood ;” 
Fair science now, beneath his fostering hand, 
These walls* hath raised to bless a chosen land; 
And commerce, arts and laws,—a glorious train, 
Upheld by him have deeper fix’d their reign. 
See too on-yonder plain, a dome,t designed 
To nurse the feebler part of human kind! 
The poor, the blind, the maimed,—exulting there, 
With heartfelt strains proclaim his guardian care: 
Their grateful hymns like morning incense rise, 
To waft the good Sylvanus to the skies. 


P. 
Prepare we then to join the mournful song, 
And let these vaulted roofs, the varied notes prolong. 


A1r.— Water parted from the Sea, 


Patriots lent us from the skies, 
May awhile mankind delight; 
But for pleasures sorrows rise, 
When they’re wafted from our sight. 


Good Sylvanus, wise, sincere, 
Once to bless our land was given ; 
But he walked a pilgrim here, 
Till’he gained his native Heaven. 


Music, all hail! thou earliest child of light! 
Whose strains began when chaos rose from night! 
When first this pond’rous sphere began to roll, 
Thy notes, melodious rung from pole to pole. 
Prompt at thy voice etherial angels raise 
Melodious anthems to Jehovah’s praise: 

The savage man, by thee is taught to bend 

To social joys, and form the gen’rous friend. 

“To sounds of heav’nly harps he dies away, 

And melts in visions of eternal day.” 





* The College. . 
+The Alms House, then on the square between Spruce and Pine and 
Tenth and Eleventh Sts. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Ginx’s Basy; His Birth and other Misfortunes. A Satire. 12mo. 
Pp. 125. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


Pauperism in England has increased so alarmingly during the last de- 
cade, notwithstanding the efforts of wealthy and powerful societies organ- 
ized for its relief, that the subject is engrossing a large share of the public 
attention. Unfortunately, it is one of those complicated social problems 
' which seems to present a different solution on every side from which it 
is viewed; while every one admits the growing evil, few are agreed as to 
its causes, and each has his own particular plan for its suppression. 
While the poor workingman is straining every sinew to keep himself 
out of the slough of beggary, many of his would-be helpers are bending 
their best energies to keep him out of each other’s influence; the result 
is, that the struggle of toil with poverty passes unheeded in the combat of 
opposing theories. 

owhere are there larger or better charities than in England, but no- 
where is there a greater lack of coéperation. 

It is against these theorizing reformers, the want of harmony between 
these institutions, and the existing state of the poor laws generally, that 
this satire is directed. 

The mother of Ginx’s BaBy, in direct opposition to its father’s serious 
remonstrance, presents this thirteenth pledge of her affection at a time 
when he, Ginx, finds the eighteen or twenty shillings a week, which he 
earns as a navvy, all too little to supply the wants of the existing dozen 
of little Ginxes, As there is no room for it, even till it starves—three 
babies already being nightly wedged between the parent bodies—the 
father charitably determines to drop it at once over Vauxhall Bridge. 
Undeterred by the penalty attached * Act of Parliament to such cases, 
which a deputy officer reads to him, he is proceeding to execute his mur- 
derous errand when a gentleman, a follower of Malthus, asks him, argu- 
mentatively, “ How he happened to have so many children?” The ques- 
tien is too deep for Ginx’s philosophy, and while he is pondering an 
answer, his questioner addresses the crowd on the folly of having chil- 
dren when you cannot provide for them; the gentleman in turn is posed 
by a sharp stone-mason, asking, “ What’s a man to do and a woman to 
do if they don’t marry; and if they do, how can you hinder them having 
children?” 

The second time the father starts for the bridge he is overtaken by a 
Sister of Misery, who has been nursing the poor mother, and now offers 
to adopt the child. To this arrangement Ginx gladly consents, and the 
baby becomes an inmate of the sem of the Sisters of Misery. With 
them it is lovingly cared for and tended, and the mother comes every 
day with the regularity of the milkman to discharge her maternal duties. 
But soon a grave question agitates the good Sisters. May not this suck- 
ling of the Church, perhaps an embryo saint, derive heretical taint from 
its Protestant mother? To avoid such a calamity they endeavor to con- 
vert her, and failing that, propose to make the sign of the cross upon 
the natural reservoirs of infant nourishment each time she approaches 
the infant; Mrs. Ginx asserts her readiness to do any thing under heaven 
sooner: than submit to such an indignity, and therefore is dismissed, 
while the baby is treated to a course of consecrated pap. 
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Mrs. Ginx is not silent under her wrongs, and the Protestant Detec- 
toral Association, whose members are always on the alert to discover in- 
stances of Papal aggression, hearing of her troubles, she is interviewed; 
as she dare not take back the child, and her husband is indifferent what 
becomes of it, the Association have some difficulty in making a case; 
but they succeed in raising a very general excitement which threatens 
serious results to the Home. 

The treatment to which Grnx’s BABy has meanwhile been subjected, 
has effectually soured its temper. Incense makes it sick. When it was 
baptized it did all that swaddled infant could do to interrupt the cere- 
mony; this, however, was only regarded by its kind patrons as the strug- 
gle of St. Michael with the devil in its little body; but when it after- 
ward refused to retain its holy food and ejected it over its beautiful 
chasuble and the priest and the altar of St. Ambrosius, Ginx was deemed 
a spiritual miscarriage, and was willingly resigned to the Protestant 
Detectoral Association, although the latter had lost their case at law. 

A great Protestant meeting is called to receive the baby. Every sect 
is represented, and they struggle for five hours over its spiritual welfare, 
entirely forgetting in their zeal its temporal wants. After the meeting 
has adjourned, the few loiterers remember the little stranger, and it is 
hurriedly handed over to a strange woman, who happens to be standing 
near, and who offers to take care of it “for the good of the cause.” A 
few hours afterward the great Protestant baby is discovered by Police- 
man X 99, lying on a door-step wrapped in a newspaper. Restored to 
the Association, some £1400 is collected from the various churches— 
£1300 of this is expended for the expenses, &c., of the committee who 
have the infant in charge; this committee meet regularly for a year, in 
fact until a bill is presented from the people who are farming it, when 
they hastily adjourn, and never after can a guorum be formed. 

GiInx’s BABY is now thirteen* months old; and henceforth we shall 
speak of him in his proper gender. As a “ Protestant question ” he has 
disappeared. He now goes on the parish. One night he is found, by a 
resident of St. Simon Magus, dexterously placed across the line which 
divides that parish from St. Bartimeus; as his head is in the latter, the 
man carries him to that one’s work-house, and of course the authorities 
refuse to retain him. Again there is a controversy and again the baby 
is in court; but this time it is about the disposal of his body and not his 
soul, as before, and pending the decision, he is nearly starved to death; 
whether he would have died through their treatment is only left to conjec- 
ture, as an accident discovers his parentage at the same time that the rate- 
payers of St. Bartimeus are mulcted of £1600 for the cost of his suit. No 
time is lost in restoring the unhappy changeling to his parents; they are on 
the eve of emigration, and disowning him, abandon fim on the steps of 
the Reform Club. A kind-hearted fanatic, high in power and office, 
finds him there, and notwithstanding the gross irregularity of intro- 
ducing such a subject among the members, brings him into the hall, 
where all may have a look at hin. 

Exciting a momentary interest, the little wanderer is adopted by the 
club; occasionally noticed, but more frequently set aside for subjects of 
fresher interest; he grows up to boyhood in his own devices. At last 
when he is fifteen, tired of the slow life he is leading-and chilled by the 
indifference of his patrons, he helps himself to some spoons and de- 
camps. 

The remainder of his story is soon told. His plunder turned into 
money, is soon used up. He tries to get work, but cannot. The world 
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is too full. If he tries to learn a trade, adepts underbid him; even the 
thieves to whom he gravitates, are jealous of the accession. Finally he 
does for himself what his father was prevented from doing for him— 
throws himself over Vauxhall Bridge and is known no more. 

“Philosophers, philanthropists, politicians, Papists and Protestants, 
poor-law ministers and parish officers, while you have been theorizing 
and discussing, ——s wrangling, legislating and administering— 
Good God! gentlemen, between you all, where has Ginx’s Baby gone 
to?” 


THE Prose WRITERS OF GERMANY. By Fred. T. Hedge. Illus- 
trated with portraits. New edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. 
580. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 


Since Henry Mackenzie, the last of “the British Essayists,” published 
a translation of one of Lessing’s works, the influence exerted by German 
upon English literature, and the number of translations from it into our 
language, has been very great. It has generally been a wholesome and 
beneficial influence. The more practical Anglo-Saxon mind tends to shal- 
lowness, by breaking away from speculation and philosophy,—a danger 
quite as real as that of dreaminess incurred by the speculative German. 
In Metaphysics, Theology, History, Philology, and indeed every depart- 
ment of research, the German influence has been productive of the best 
results. No doubt the Germans have something to learn in return from 
the countrymen of Bacon, something of scientific slowness and patience 
in the formation of hypothesis,—something of the direct and continued 
reference of all things to use and real benefit. Each has much to give— 
much to receive. 

Dr. Hedge’s book is the only one in the language that professes to give 
a rounded and symmetric view of the prose literature of Germany. It 
deals mostly with the classic period—that of Kant, Goethe and Schiller, 
although he prefixes to these large selections from Luther, the great 
theosopher Jacob Boehme, the grotesque preacher Abraham a Sancta 
Clara, and Justus Méser; and includes at the end Chamisso and Heine. 

The selection is made on the principle of giving large extracts. from 
the true classics of the language, rather than shorter excerpts from a great 
multitude of authors,—a plan about which there may be a difference of 
opinion, but the result will certainly be best and satisfactory to general 
readers. From books of brief selections one rises with a doubt as to 
whether any thing has been really learned,—whether the passages chosen 
are representative or only exceptional in merit. But Dr. Hedge’s readers 
have abundant means of making up their minds as to the literary power of 
some thirty of the greatest names in German prose literature, in transla- 
tions partly by the editor, partly by the best laborers in this field. The 
introductory sketches are admirable alike in what they say and what they 
quote from other cities, and the whole volume deserves the high and 
honorable place it has held for a quarter of a century in our literature. 
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My Stupy Winpows. By James Russell Lowell. Pp. 433. Boston: 
J.R. Osgood & Co, Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger. 


The grand old art of essay writing which came in with the Sieur Mon- 
taigne is not yet dead while Prof. Lowell lives. As we read this last 
boek we can imagine with what delight Charles Lamb would have de- 
voured its pages, gladly wasting the midnight oil over them,—what epi- 
grammatic heartiness of eulogy he would have poured out upon its 
author in his next letter to Barton or Manning. 

Lowell made his debut as a prose writer twenty-five years ago, in his 
“Conversations on the Old Poets,” but only within a short time past has 
he given us his second, third and fourth volumes, Some essays in this 
volume, especially that on Chaucer, suggest a comparison with the “Con- 
versations,” a comparison which shows how much the critic has grown 
in range and power; others are concerned with our later history and later 
literature—with Lincoln and de Quincey, Swinburne and Carlyle. Perhaps 
the most charming essay is the first, ‘On My Garden Acquaintance,” 
which (like “A Good Word for Winter,”) first appeared in The Atlantic 
Almanac. The essay “On a Certain Condescension in Foreigners,” is a 
fiery piece of patriotism, while those on “Percival,” and “Thoreau,” are 
iconoclastic, attacking two American reputations with great justice and 
vigor. The papers on Pope and Chaucer are the best specimens of that 
felicitous criticism of which Lowell is almost our only master,—a literary 
power which gave all their weight to his “ Fable for Critics,” and “Among 
my Books.” They are not quite in place in the present volume, which 
is generally of a more miscellaneous and less literary character than his 
last. 


JOHN WoomMAn’s JouRNAL. With an Introduction by John G. 
Whittier. Pp. viii. 315. Same Publishers and Booksellers. 


John Woolman was a Jerseyman of last century, and eke a taylor by 
trade, and a Quaker by religious profession. But natural genius and the 
grace of God combined te make the Jersey taylor one of the noblest, 
purest and most kingly souls that our earth has known. He put on 
record his inward and outward experiences in life, and did the work with 
such simple and devout sincerity that all that read were delighted. Many 
editions have appeared in this country and in England, and even one in 
German; and now at last the Quaker poet has edited one for the great 
Beston house, who send him forth in un-Friendly green and gold. The 
motto from Charles Lamb prefixed to the book—“ Get the writings of 
John Woolman by heart”—recalls many passages from his correspond- 
ence, which coincide with the high estimate expressed by Whittier in 
the “ Introduction.” 
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Woolman was one of the first Anti-Slavery writers in the colonies,—a 
position shared by another Friend, Anthony Benezet. He died in 1772, 
while on a religious visit to England. 


Wortp Essays: Among my Books. Essays reprinted from the 
New York World. New York: E. T. Hale & Co. 1871. 


The quaint, modest-looking little volume, thus quietly ushered into 
the world, and coming out of the “ World,” gains nothing by taking for 
its secondary title, that which belongs to Mr. Lowell’s popular book. It 
has, however, merit enough of its own, to make it well worth reading, 
and its contents are good enough to be taken into safe keeping out of the 
doubtful parentage of the “Sunday World.” There are essays on Black- 
stone and Thackeray, on Travelling and the East, on Cobbett and Henry 
Reed, on Sermons and Novels, on the Stuarts and Sir Walter Scott—but 
indeed, a list of titles of the subjects gives no notion of the wealth of 
illustration, the flow of digression, and the charming treatment with 
which this little book is enriched and enlivened. The title is, indeed, a 
misnomer as well as a plagiarism, for the best of its contents are not 
from “Among my Books,” but from a clear memory of what books and 
authors suggest, that gift beyond the giving of the writer, yet very 
precious to the reader. Theclear,simple, good English is a style formed, 
no doubt, by a study in the books that serve for texts on which to preach 
these lay literary sermons; but it is not the only merit of the book itself, 
although in that respect it compares well even with Mr. Lowell’s book, 
and he is a standard and an authority far beyond his professor’s chair or 
his New England or even his American readers. “The World,” with 
all its faults, has done much to elevate the tone of our metropolitan 
press, but in nothing has it earned our praise so heartily as in giving, 
and we hope, keeping for its readers, such clever work as that which is 
now gathered together in this little volume of “ World Essays.” 


Tue HeatTHEN Cuinez. By Bret Harte. With Illustrations by 
8. Eytinge, Jr. Same Publishers and Booksellers. 


The true “American Iliad in a Nutshell,” the single national poem 
that has taken the ear of all classes and orders of men, is here presented 
in a very graceful form. Mr. Eytinge’s pictures, though not quite equal 
to the text, are not unworthy of it. Of the epic itself—an epic of eight 
stanzas adapted in length to an age whose folios are the daily newspapers 
—we need say little, except to call attention to the quietism. In an age 
and land of exaggeration, emphasis and hyperbole, the poet catches our 
weary ear by a certain repressive quietism, by half silent hints of facts 
rather than their description. May not these be part of the secret of his 
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success? By the way, it is not a little curious that in this “ Author's 
Edition,” of so short a poem a gross inaccuracy is repeated. In the last 
stanza but one it reads, 


In his sleeves, which were long, 
He had twenty-four packs, 


when the meaning is evidently jacks, or winning cards. 


GABRIELLE AnpRE. An Historical novel. By Rev. S. Baring 
Gould, M. A. Pp. 201. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Mr. Gould’s story concerns the ealier history of the French Revolution, 
and especially the creation of that Constitutional Church of France, 
of which the Abbe Gregoire was the moving spirit,—a church destroyed 
by Napoleon and the Pope. Himself a Liberal among the clergy, he 
thinks that injustice has been done to that remarkable movement alike 
by the friends and the enemies of the Revolution. The hero is a Curé 
Lindet, who becomes a bishop of the Constitutional Church, and the 
heroine is a little Norman girl whose fidelity to a mad mistress carries 
her into the terrible scenes of the Revolution. The story is told with 
very considerable dramatic power, although Mr. Gould is too fond of 
speaking through his characters. His picture of the giddy M’me De- 
schwandes in contrast to her Awisse husband, is very amusing, but it is 
an English picture of the French. The chief fault of the book is its 
abrupt close just as Lindet has become a dignitary of the new church, 
but the fiction which Mr. Gould promises us—based on the life of Gre- 
goire—will supply the deficiency. 


We have also received through Messrs. Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger : 


A Smen. By T. Adolphus Trollope, author of “ Lindisfarn 
Chase,” &c., being No. 353 of Harper & Brothers’ Library of 
Select Novels. 


Eart’s Denz. By R.E. Francillen. No. 355 of the same series, 
and 


Daisy Nichot, By Lady Hardy. No. 356 of the same series. 





